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Out Fishin’ 

% 


st FELLER isn't thtnkin’ mean, 

/f Out fishin'; 1 

/l His thoughts are mostly good and clear 
t/ Out fishin'; 

He doesn’t knock his fellow men, 

Or harbor any grudges then ; 

A feller's at his finest, when 
Out fishin'. 


The rich are comrades to the poor 
Out fishin'; 

All brothers of a common lure. 

Out fishin'; 

The urchin with the pin and string, 
Can chum with millionaire and king; 
Vain pride is a forgotten thing 
Out fishin'. 


A feller gets a chance to dream. 

Out fishin’; 

He learns the beauties of a stream, 
Out fishin’; 

ylnd he can wash his soul in air 

That isn’t foul with selfish care. 

An' relish plain and simple fare, 

Out fishin’. 

A feller has no time for hate. 

Out fishin’; 

He isn’t eager to be great. 

Out fishin ’; 

He isn ’t ihinkin ’ thoughts of pelf, 

Or goods stacked high upon a shelf. 

But he is always just himself, 

Out fishin’; 


A feller’s glad io be a friend, 

Out fishin ’; 

A helpin’ hand he’ll always lend, 
Out fishin’; 

The brotherhood of rod and line 
An' sky on’ streams is always fine. 
Men come real close lo God’s design, 
Out fishin' 


A feller isn’t plotting schemes. 
Out fishin’; 

He’s only busy with his dreams, 
Out fishin ’; 

His lioery is a coat of tan, 

His creed : To do the best he can, 
A feller's always mostly man, 

Out fishin ’. 


— EDGAR GUES 








His Retirement Regretted 

Matrons and Acquaintances on the Susquehanna Division Miss Binghamton Veteran 
Who Served the Company for More Than Fifty Years 


S OMETHING happened on duly 31. 192*5. 
that patrons who travel regularly, more or 
less, on trains Nos. 308 and 309. and train 
service employes on the Susquehanna division did 
not get accustomed to for quite some time. It 
was a surprise, indeed, 
but one tinged with sad¬ 
ness, for on that day one 
of our veterans whose go¬ 
ings and comings were 
and had been for many 
years a part of the daily 
routine, retired from the 
service thereby conclud¬ 
ing fifty-two years and 
one month of continuous 
employment. His deter¬ 
mination to do so, for 
reasons best known to 
himself, he had kept a se¬ 
cret, or at least very few 
knew of his intentions, 
therefore the surprise. 

We see and think we 
understand it all—this 
vast railroad panorama 
in which today certain 
of our associates are 
among the actors, but 
gone tomorrow—yet are 
unable to reconcile our¬ 
selves to the inevitable, 
the decree that stamps 
“ finis ” upon a life’s 
work. We loathe to see our co-workers pass from 
our midst and particularly those of another gen¬ 
eration whom we revere as veterans. From the 
beginning of our own short careers we have looked 
upon these men as possessed of unquestionable 
experience, experts in their respective lines, and 


from them have received much of the inspiration, 
either consciously or sub-conseiously, that has 
had a most helpful influence in bringing about 
whatever success we may have attained. This, 
we think, may be considered as expressing the 
sentiments of the ma¬ 
jority of railroad folk. 

So it was that the 
news telling of the re¬ 
tirement of William I. 
Keeoan. Xo. 2 Chapman 
Street. Binghamton, X. 

a trainman, was 
heard with regret far 
and wide along the Sus¬ 
quehanna division. “Bil¬ 
ly,” as he is popularly 
known, belongs to the 
“ old school ” of railroad 
men whose primer days 
were featured by the use 
of the link and pin and 
hand brakes. His train¬ 
ing also gave him that 
fine degree of courtesy 
and deportment so essen¬ 
tial when dealing with 
the public. In appear¬ 
ance. he was a likely 
picture of the typical 
railroad man, neat, 
broad of shoulder and of 
fine carriage, and always 
evidencing an interest in 
all that went on about him that concerned his 
work in safely caring for passengers and the in¬ 
terests of the Company. 

“Billy” was born in Schoharie, X. Y., June 
23. 1858. His father, Owen Keegan, was a farmer, 
but later moved to Albany where he was employed 
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as the driver of a horse car on the street railway 
system between Van Vechten Street (now Third 
Avenue) and Van Woert Street. The car, as he 
recalls it, had only one entrance and that at the 
rear, the door being operated by means of a strap 
extending from the driver’s platform. Passengers 
on entering paid their fare to the driver through 
a small wicket. Later he was engaged in the 
milk business and still later employed as a watch¬ 
man in the rock cut at Kenwood. 

It was when “ Billy ” was eleven years old 
that the family moved to Albany. He attended 
school at Tunis Street and Whitehall Road 
(now Second Avenue), under Leon Burch, prin¬ 
cipal. As he grew older, however, his dislike for 
such confinement became such that his father 
warned him that unless he attended school regu¬ 
larly he would have to go to work. He had for 
some time been assisting his father on his milk 
route, nights and mornings, and on occasions 
when he would skip school he and his buddy, 
Jacob Heiser, found the fishing in Island creek 
great sport. 

At last school palled on him to the extent that, 
remembering his father’s warning, he went to 
see Thomas Patterson, whose offioe was near the 
old whiskey track (so-called because of its near¬ 
ness to a distillery) in Kenwood yard. Patterson 
was the roadmaster located at Albany and “ one 
fine man,” as he recalls him. He gave “ Biixy ” 
a job carrying water for the men working on the 
track under a foreman by the name of Dawson 
and, accordingly, he entered the employ of the 
Company on July 3, 1874. 

A few weeks later he was sent to “ run flag ” 
in Church Street, from Nucella Street (now 
Fourth Avenue) to Lydia Street (now Madison 
Avenue), taking the place of Austin Mullin, 
whose uncle, the only detective then in the service 
of the Company, had arrested Jim Fisk during 
the raid on the general office of the Albany and 
Susquehanna in Albany, following the Erie war 
at the “ tunnel.” A plank runway between the 
second and third rail, three rails then being used 
for the accommodation of both bread and narrow 
gauge equipment, provided good footing. The 
other runner was a boy like himself by the name 
of Flannigan, but he left soon afterward to learn 
the moulder’s trade and was succeeded by 
“ Mike ” Coyne, a brother of Johnnie Coyne, a 
retired locomotive engineer now living in Albany, 
who shortly afterward died of typhoid fever and 
Johnnie, in turn, took his place. They worked 
together until Johnnie went wiping in the round¬ 
house at Lumber Street (now Livingston Avenue). 

Then in the spring of 1870 he decided that he 


would become a brakeman. Most of the men en¬ 
gaged for such work were selected from the 
freight house force and so he got a job as a freight 
handler. A year later he was called to take a 
brakeman’s place and thereupon made his debut 
in train service. After a few days he returned 
to the freight house where he remained for an¬ 
other year, working extra as a brakeman as occa¬ 
sion demanded. The agents under whom he 
worked were Mr. Spellman, F. M, Craver and 
Paul Wadsworth. 

It was not until *78 that he got a regular job 
braking and then, as he tells it, he was so elated 
that he felt as though he was “ made.” He 
worked in the Kenwood yard with link and pin, 
and the side (shin-cracker) brake—the standard 
link, the long straight link for drawheads that 
laid too far back under a car, the crooked link to 
compensate the difference in the height of 
couplers, the three-link for “ jimmies ” and box 
cars, and the five-link used between broad and 
narrow gauge cars. Nick Kearns was yard fore¬ 
man under Spellman, as the agents in those days 
were also in charge of yard operations, Johnnie 
I'hl next, and then George Ellis, now retired and 
living in Oneonta. 

The yard proper was very small. All opposite 
the Spellman track was a swamp, then being tilled 
in. One track extended over a trestle to the 
.larger Iron Works on the “island,” and there 
was also the Slaughter House, Ward, Branch, 
Dock, Patterson, Whiskey, Bourbon, Sharon anti 
Dew Drop tracks, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Ooach tracks 
and Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 Hay tracks, in various 
locations around the docks and in Church Street. 
All were stub end tracks equipped with various 
makes of standards. “ flop ” and high standards 
predominating, none of which, however, were 
fitted with lights. 

lie remained in the yards until 1883 when lie 
was sent out on the sleeper, then Nos. 5 and 0. 
The train carried a sleeper from Montreal which 
laid over on Quay Street. Next lie held a pusher 
job, arrangements for which provided that the 
first pusher crew out on Monday morning should 
go as far as East Worcester, then back to Coble- 
skill and tlience to Dorp (Schenectady) where it 
would remain the remainder of the week, pushing 
trains from there to East Worcester. Billy War¬ 
ner, Johnnie Weathenvax, Deke Whitaker and 
others were the engineers who held this job at 
various times while he was on it. 

Then he went back to passenger work and a day 
run with “ Billy” Brown on Nos. 3 and 4, out of 
Albany at 3:30 p. m., and out of Binghamton the 
(Concluded on Pace 226) 
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trillions of Reasons Why 

It is Because Every Person is a Potential Pafron and Millions Are Owners of Rail¬ 
road Securities, that We Are Duty Bound to Serve the Public Faithfully 


M ILLIONS! Yes, there are millions of rea¬ 
sons why we, as railroad employes, should 
treat the public with thoughtful considera¬ 
tion and fine courtesy, accede to its whims when 
consistent, handle its business with care and dis¬ 
patch, and in every way possible prove ourselves 
worthy of the trust it 
confides in us Every 
man, woman and child, 
the land over, is a po¬ 
tential patron of one 
kind or another; more¬ 
over we are indebted to 
approximately one mil¬ 
lion individual stockhold¬ 
ers and as many more 
bondholders, not to men- 
'.ion insurance companies, 
trust companies, endow¬ 
ment funds, estates and 
fiduciary agents of all 
kinds, for our livelihood. 

These are the people and 
the institutions that own 
the railroads; it is their 
money invested in rail¬ 
way securities that 
keeping the railroads to 
the fore in the transput- 
tation world. It is lo 
these and to Management 
that we owe allegiance. 

Tn addressing the mem¬ 
bers of the American 
Railway Development As¬ 
sociation in annual con¬ 
vention at Chicago, 111., 
on June It), last, O. I>. 

Morris, who represents 
the Western Railways’ 

Committee on Public Relations, set forth these 
facts in a way to be well understood and better 
appreciated. He said, in part, as follows: 

“ There is a general lack of information re¬ 
specting the ownership of the railroads. Most 
uninformed people believe they are owned by Wall 
Street, by which they are used for speculative 

15, 1027 


purposes only. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is true that those inclined toward 
speculation, trade on the Exchange in the stocks 
of railway companies just as they do in the stoeks 
of manufacturing and industrial concerns, but this 
has nothing whatever to do with the actual owner¬ 
ship of the railroads, nor 
with their operation or 
the rates charged for 
transportation service. 
The facts are that the 
capital invested in our 
railroads has been gath¬ 
ered in relatively small 
amounts from the people 
in all sections of the 
country. According to 
the reports of tile Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commis¬ 
sion there are approxi¬ 
mately' one million indi¬ 
vidual stockholders in 
American railroads and 
as many more bond¬ 
holders, not to mention 
the insurance companies, 
trust companies, endow¬ 
ment funds, estates ami 
fiduciary agents of all 
kinds, which are heavy 
investors in railway se¬ 
curities. It has been re¬ 
liably estimated that 
fifty million people in the 
Cnited States are direct¬ 
ly' interested in the re¬ 
turns from railway in¬ 
vestments. It is readily 
seen, therefore, that the 
failure of the railroads 
to pay returns upon the capital invested in them 
disastrously affects a very large percentage of the 
country’s population. 

“ Moreover, the people not only own the rail¬ 
roads. but they control them. This is true not 
only by reason of our governmental policy re¬ 
specting regulation, but quite as effectively 

tiro hundred mid seventeen 


Uhe Office Tourist 

3u T. H. MILES 

There is one microbe or pest that infests 
all offices—the Office Tourist. 

His coming is certain as daylight, his go¬ 
ing is problematical. 

He lights on your desk when you arc 
busiest and drapes himself there for an in¬ 
definite but lengthy period. 

1‘rocrastination may be the thief of time 
but the Office Tourist has him whipped lo 
a whisper. 

He differs from procrastination in that 
he steals the other fellow's time—his valu¬ 
able time. 

You are toaiting for a certain clerk to 
give you the hot dope to finish your report 
that is overdue; you look up ami there is 
the Office Tourist holding him up by telling 
him a funny story. 

He generally has a startling piece of news 
to tell as a preliminary lo a. '‘gimme” 
touch. 

lie would be a fine man at a shipwreck 
because he “ shoots a tine ” continually. 

He wanders from desk to desk, looking 
for an opening and if i/ou look up, this germ 
has you. 

When we shuffle off this old globe, if this 
bird goes where ire do. ire are going lo ask 
for a transfer .— 11. & O. Magazine. 
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through public sentiment. Under our form of 
government, public officials of all classes are 
largely controlled in their official actions by the 
sentiment of the people they represent. 

“ From the standpoint of service the railway 
problem is as much the people's problem as it is 
from the standpoint of ownership and control. 
There never has been a time when the nation 
needed or enjoyed so adequate a transportation 
service as it has today. We are doing business 
upon a larger and broader scale than ever, a 
thing that is rendered possible only by the im¬ 
proved service the railroads are now furnishing. 
Indeed, the traffic of today could not be satis¬ 
factorily handled with the equipment of a decade 
ago, even were that equipment in good condition, 
ready for service. And this preparedness, did not 
happen by chance. It is the result of a well- 
planned program, intensively followed over a 
period of years. But for this program the nation 
would be suffering from inadequate service today, 
is it did in 1921 and 1922. 

“There is no secret about railway operation or 
the results therefrom. The record is an open 
book to which all have or may have access. Com¬ 
peting transportation agencies, no matter how 
rapidly they nmy grow or how important they 
may become in the life of the nation, can,never 
take the place of the steam railroads, from which 
we are going to demand an ever-increasing 
service.” 


T^educe Injuries by One Half , 

G ETTING reportable injuries down to the 
minimum is a work to which our track and 
bridge and building employes, with the co 
operation of our Safety department, are bending 
with a will. Although their total of man hours 
worked during the month of May, last, was more 
than double the total for the corresponding month 
a year ago. their reportable injuries were cut in 
half, or rather to seven as compared with fourteen 
in May, 1929. On the Susquehanna division 
where the greater number of man hours, esti¬ 
mated at 194,005, were worked, the record dupli 
cated that of a year ago in that no reportable 
injuries were suffered. A comparison of the two 
years follows: 

1927 1929 

Susquehanna Division . None None 

Pennsylvania Division . 2 5 

Saratoga Division . 4 5 

Champlain Division . 1 4 

Total . 7 14 


Bridge-Luncheon Party 

F LAG DAY was made the occasion of a most 
enjoyable get-together of the members of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association of the Susquehanna 
division, forty of whom met at the Mayflower Inn, 
Oneonta, for a bridge-luncheon. The entertain¬ 
ment included solos by Mbs. Edciak Siictei.t of 
Delmar, who was accompanied on the piano by 
Miss Irene Hayes of Oneonta, and piano selec¬ 
tions by Miss Hayes. Mbs. James J. Conroy, of 
Albany, president of the Auxiliary, during the 
course of the afternoon, presented both Mbs. 
Peter Keegan and Mrs. V. L. Bartow, secretary 
and treasurer, respectively, with flowers and a 
purse of gold in recognition of their faithfulness 
and loyalty in the discharge of their duties. 


Veterans’ Annual Outing 

N OTICES announcing the annual outing of 
The Delaware ancl Hudson Veterans* Asso¬ 
ciation and giving special train schedules 
are soon to he mailed to all members. Tentative 
plans indicate that the outing will again he held 
at Saratoga Springs, X. V.. i n Saturday, July 
80, with dinner in the Casino, Congress park. 
The many hundreds who visited the Spa last fall 
were well pleased with it^ selection and enjoyed 
one of the best outings it had ever been their 
pleasure to attend. The Casino, a part of the 
former Canfield estate, is a commodious building 
capable of accommodating the Veterans* party 
should rain mar the day. 


Record Claim Year 

Credit for the article entitled “ Record Freight 
Claim Year,” which was published in the last 
issue of The Hulletin should have been given to 
R. B. Sims, freight claim agent. Omission of his 
name was an oversight that is exceedingly re¬ 
gretted. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

JUNE, 1927 


Death benefits .... 

*13.500 

Health benefits - 

8.885 

Accident benefits - 

775 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


benefits - 

None 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

467 

Total benefits 

*23,627 
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tJKCanagers Mal^e Annual Tour 

'Crip Includes, Among Other Things, An Inspection of Locomotives Rebuilt at Colo- 
nie and an Entertainment by Tjhe Delaware and Hudson Glee Club 


A PART from their somewhat routine inspec¬ 
tion of the property of the Company, the 
members of the Board of Managers of The 
Delaware and Hudson Company, who made their 
annual tour of the road beginning Thursday, 
June 2, had, and no doubt enjoyed, the opportu¬ 
nity of seeing at first hand some of the unusual 
accomplishments of our mechanical department 
employes and the privilege of being entertained 
by others at a musical recital. The directors’ 
party, headed by President L. F. Loree, included 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, R. C. Pruvn, .John T. 
Pratt and .T. \V. Mettler. Members of the staff 
of Colonel J. T. Loree, vice-president and gen¬ 
eral manager, accompanied the party as did di¬ 
vision officials on their respective divisions. 

At Culonie there was displayed for inspection 
locomotives Nos. 556 and 1112 rebuilt at the 
local shops, together with the John B. Jervis, or 
No. 1401, a near model of the Horatio Allen, No. 
1400. The No. 556, passenger type 4-6-0, Class 
D-3-B, had just been completed, having received 
Class S3XFT repairs. It embodies many' new 
features, first among which to attract the eye. 
perhaps, is its jacket of Delhi stainless steel 
which, with nickel-plated fittings and polished 
motion work, make it a “thing” of beauty. Its 
equipment includes a new design engine truck 
with outside journal boxes, new Alco lateral mo¬ 
tion device and power reverse gear, hylastie steel 
frames, etcetera. Boiler pressure has been set at 
215 pounds; its cylinders are 22" by 20"; drivers, 
03"; tractive effort, 34,600 pounds; weight on 
drivers, 160,000 pounds; weight on trucks, 48,000 
pounds; weight of engine, 208,000 pounds; and 
weight of engine and tender, 343,000 pounds. 

Locomotive No. 1112, freight type 2-8-0, Class 
15-5-A, has a boiler pressure of 275 pounds and 
is also equipped with Alco engine truck with out¬ 
side journal boxes, lateral motion device and 
power reverse gear and other special applications. 
Its boiler is new throughout and has copper 
throat. Hue and door sheets. The tender, sup¬ 
ported by a steel underframe and new 6*4" by 
12" trucks has a water capacity of 12,000 gal¬ 
lons. Other specifications are as follows: 

Cylinders, 24V4" by 32"; drivers, 63"; tractive 


effort, 71,000 pounds; weight on drivers, 272,000 
pounds; weight of truck, 29,500 pounds; weight 
of engine, 301,500 pounds; and weight of engine 
and tender, 474,500 pounds. 

Locomotive No. 1401, freight type 2-8-0, Class 
E-7, was built in the American Locomotive 
Works, Schenectady, during February last, and 
its specifications are as follows: Boiler pressure, 
400 pounds; cylinders, 2214" and 38%" by 30"; 
drivers, 57"; tractive effort—compound, 70,300 
pounds; compound with booster, 88,300 pounds; 
simple, 84,300 pounds; simple, with booster, 102,- 
300 pounds; weight on drivers, 295,000 pounds; 
weight on trucks, 41,500 pounds; weight of en¬ 
gine, 336,500 pounds; and weight of engine and 
tender, 609,500 pounds. Its auxiliary locomotive 
has a pressure of 400 pounds; cylinders, 9 by 12"; 
drivers, 36"; tractive effort, 18,000 pounds; and 
a gear ratio of 2*4 to 1. 

On the same evening, the members of the Board 
were entertained in the recreation room at the 
Green Island car shop by The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Glee Club. The program opened with the 
singing of “ John Peel ” and “ The Bells of St. 
Mary’s ” by Edward Dillon and the club. Other 
numbers were as follows: “ The Moon Drops 

Low,” by H. F. LaPerciie; “ The Rouge Bos¬ 
quet” and “Cornfield Melodies,” by the club; 
selections by The Delaware and Hudson quar¬ 
tette; “Twilight fo’ Dreamin’,” by the olub; 
“ Song of the Vagabonds,” by John Crowley 
and the club; selections by W. F. Sheehan; and, 
in conclusion, “A Little Close Harmony ” and 
“ Coin’ Home,” by the club. 

President Loree personally introduced “ The 
Rouge Bosquet,” explaining that following The 
Delaware and Hudson Athletic Association’s an¬ 
nual show in 1924, during which the cast sang 
“ Friends of Yesterday,” as a veiled tribute to 
the memory of the late Lowell Kenney, statis¬ 
tician for operations, he had commissioned H. O. 
Osgood, editor of The Musical Courier, of New 
York City, to compose a musical number for The 
Delaware and Hudson Glee Club and this Mr. 
Osgood had done, using Joyce Kilmer’s poem, 
“The Rouge Bosquet.” Mr. Osgood died sud¬ 
denly shortly after completing the work. As a 
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Locomotive# the Board of Managers inspected at Colonie. Nos. I i 12 and 556 \ 


tribute to the glee club and in memory of Mr. 
Kenney, whom he characterized as “ one of the 
most popular and promising young officials on 
the railroad,” and Mr. Osgood, he requested that 
the audience rise and remain standing during the 
singing of the memorial, the words of which arc 
as follows: 


In a wood they call the Rouge Bosquet 
There is a new-made grave today, 

Built by never a spade nor pick 

Yet cover’d with earth ten metres thick 


There lie many fighting men, lie dead 
Dead in their youthful prime 
Never to laugh nor love again, 

Nor taste the summer time 


For deatli came flying thro the air 
And stayed his flight at the dug-out stair 
Touched his prey and left them there. 

Clay to clay. 


He hid their bodies stealthily 
In the soil they sought to free. 
He hid their bodies stealthily 
And fled away. 


Brave and dear. Shield us here, 
Farewell! 


Now over the grave, abrupt and clear, 
Three volleys ring; 

Perhaps their brave young spirits hear 
The bugle ring, 


Oh brave and dear, 
Farewell, farewell 1 


" Go to sleep, Go to sleep, 

Slumber well where the shell screamed 
fell; 

Let your rifles rest on the floor 
You will not need them any more. 
Danger's past, Now at last 
Go to sleep.” 


One incident of the trip, m particular, should 
be related here in some detail because of its un¬ 
usual human interest, Alreadv the store has 
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There is on earth no worthier grave 
To hold the bodies of the brave, 

Than this place of pain and pride 
Where they nobly fought and nobly died. 

Never fear but in the skies 
.Saints and angels stand, 

Smiling with their holy eyes 
Upon this new-come band, 

Saint Michael's sword darts through the 
To touch the aureole on his hair 
As he sees them stand saluting there, 

His stalwart sons. 

And Patrick, Brigid, Columkil, 

Rejoice that in warriors still, 

That in the veins of warriors 
The Gael’s blood runs. 

And up to Heaven’s doorway floats 
From Rouge Bosquet 
A cloud of silver bugle notes 
That softly say, 

Farewell! Farewell 1 

Comrades true, born anew, peace to you 1 
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than in extensions—that railroads now invest 
their millions. Twenty years ago they spent mil¬ 
lions for new worlds to conquer. Today their 
millions are for cutting costs .—Factory Maga¬ 
zine. 
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True worth is in being t not seeming. 

In doing each day that goes by 
Some tittle good—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

—Alice Cauv. 


Why Railroads Spend Millions 

O UT in Colorado a new tunnel has just been 
completed, after years of work and the 
expenditures of millions; a tunnel that 
pierces the heart of the Rockies and shortens the 
road from the Plains to the Coast. 

This new Moffat tunnel, already famous, adds, 
of course, to the “ productive ” capacity of the 
railroads. They can haul more freight from 
East to West, and from West to East than they 
could before it was built. 

But who thinks of the Moffat tunnel as an 
addition to the capacity of our rail systems? 
Isn’t it, rather, the shorter route and the easier 
grades for which these millions have been spent? 
Wasn’t it the hope that a ton of freight could be 
hauled more cheaply—rather than that two tons 
of freight could go where one went before—that 
justified the investment of great sums of capital 
in David H. Moffat’s dream ? 

Twenty years ago the railroads of this country 
were busy with “ empire building.” Railroad 
mileage increased from year to year at an amaz¬ 
ing rate. 

Today there are fewer miles of track than there 
were then. But the railroads have not ceased 
building; new rails, heavier ballast, double-track¬ 
ing. new and better bridges, cut-offs, straight¬ 
ened tracks, modified gradients, Moffat tunnels. 
It is in these and other improvements—rather 


Better Than 6 Per Cent 

W ANT to invest in something really big? 
Something that pays better than 0 per 
cent and is within the reach of all, rich 
or poor? Are you on? You are the “doctor,” 
you alone. Here’s the dope: 

Be willing, always, to give the other fellow 
credit for knowing something, something that 
possibly you don’t know, something you might 
sometime like to know, might like to have him 
tell you. Win his goodwill, his esteem. Get him 
into such a frame of mind that he will think well 
of you. Make him your friend. Then you can 
depend upon him in an emergency, or at other 
times. 

You don't need to invite him into your home. 
You don’t need to wine and dine him. You don’t 
even have to keep company with him. Treat him 
like a man, that’s all! Don’t “high hat” him. 
His rights of citizenship are no less than yours. 
Fortune may have favored you, whereas he is still 
plodding along with the mass, but that don’t 
mean a thing. Fortune is fickle; those who are 
without it today may be the “ upper dogs ” to¬ 
morrow. 

Be considerate, be fair, be willing that others 
should succeed. It will boost your stock. Don’t 
exploit your position. Prestige, if you seek it, 
thrives on goodwill, you know, and nothing 
builds up goodwill quite like a friendly, consider¬ 
ate, good-fellow attitude toward others. 

iftCot Painful 

Speak kindly to the office boy, 

Don’t treat him with disdain, 

And it at times he may annoy 
Why give him needless pain; 

For In the future years when he 
Gets over being gay 
He'll not forget—for he might be 
A clerk himself some day. 

Speak gently to the office clerk, 

Don't act as If it were 
A crime to find imperfect work 
The best of humans err. 

And as the years roll on—maybe 
He'll pass you on the way, 

It’s not impossible that he 
Might be your boss some day. 

Moral— 

If you observe the golden rule 
You'll find that it will pay 
'Twas taught us in the old red school 
But still holds good today. 

(J. T. C.) 
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ZAQne Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

VI—Car Repair Billing 


I N none of our accounting processes have the 
time-cutting and labor-saving features of the 
Punched-Hole Method been more pronounced 
than in the car repair hilling application. Al¬ 
though this use is but one of the minor ones to 
which we put our electric tabulating equipment, 
and was originally something in the nature of a 
filler-in, it immediately showed its superiority 
over the old system of billing and soon drew com¬ 
ment and inquiry from other roads. 

Causes Leading to Car Repair Billing 
The practice of billing for repairs made to for¬ 
eign rolling equipment grew out of the standard¬ 
izing of the railroad track gauge in the United 
States. Prior to 1864 there were almost as many 
different track gauges as there were roads. In 
Europe track gauges vary with the countries, 
such variations constituting part of the national 
defense system, but in our country no practical 
purpose was served. On the contrary, as indus¬ 
try grew in volume and cultivated new fields this 
gauge difference, always a barrier to rapid trans¬ 
portation, became more and more a gross inter¬ 
ference in the movement of goods. 

During the three years following 1864 roads of 
the same gauge began the practice of interchang¬ 
ing cars, which is now regarded as such a reason¬ 
able thing to do that it is hard to realize the 
situation could ever have been otherwise. This 
interchange avoided the breaking of bulk and 
eliminated the inconvenience, expense and delay 
of trans-shipping freight from the car of one road 
to that of another. It was not long afterward 
that all roads conformed to the same gauge, mak¬ 
ing it possible at last for the cars of all com¬ 
panies to travel anywhere in the United States. 

Inasmuch as the operating efficiency of rail¬ 
roads depends on the performance of cars and 
locomotives, it is imperative that this rolling 
stock, in order to render maximum sendee, lie 
given constant attention in the way of repairs. 

These were the forces that led up to the need 
for car repair billing, and, incidentally, added a 
new burden to the shoulders of the accounting 
department. 

15, 1921 


Results of M. 0. B. Regulations 
The manner in which the Master tar Builders* 
Association threshed out numerous problems re¬ 
lating to the business of fixing repair costs can¬ 
not here lie taken up. It is sufficient to say that 
the efforts of this group of railroad men brought 
great reforms. Everything possible was done to 
reduce car repair work to its simplest terms. As 
a consequence, cars for the most part are now 
built in conformity with designs approved by the 
association, prices of labor and material have 
been made uniform and parts have become stand¬ 
ardized. The great simplification resulting from 
the last-mentioned improvement alone can be ap¬ 
preciated by the following comparison: 

Axles reduced from 50 to ti standard types 

Journal boxes reduced from 58 to 6 *' 

Couplers reduced 26 to 1 

Brake shoes reduced from 20 to 1 

Brake heads reduced from 27 to 1 

All railroads are expected to give foreign cars 
on their tracks the same careful inspection and 
repairing that they would give their own. regard' 
less of who is responsible for the expense incurred. 
The facts that more than two and a half million 
freight cars are at present rolling on the tracks _ 
of railroads in the United States and that the 
cost of repairing them while on other lines 
amounts to more than •8245.000.000 annually, 
give an idea of the work involved in rendering 
itemized bills every month for such repairs. 

Preparatory Records 

When an inspection by a Car department em¬ 
ploye discloses the need for repairs he fastens on 
the car a “ Bad Order *' card upon which—at va¬ 
rious times—are recorded the nature of the de¬ 
fect. car number, initials, kind, whether loaded or 
empty, time set on repair track, time placed, time 
repaired, material used, and other pertinent data. 
Under certain circumstances, outlined by the 
Master Car Builders' Association, other card 
forms are put on the cars and a slightly different 
routing is made, but for an understanding of our 
Punched-Hole Method of car repair billing the 
usual and direct course will be described. 

A " Bad Order” card is placed on all cars need- 
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ing repairs—foreign and our own. 
A car thus marked for repairs is sent 
to the shops where the necessary 
work is done. The “ Bad Order ” 
card is then removed and a record of 
the repairs made. 

Tile “ Bad Order ’’ and other' origi¬ 
nal record of repairs are then sent 
to the proper office where billing re¬ 
pair cards are prepared; on these 
cards are listed the sort of work 
done, the net price, hours of labor 
expended, material used, reason for 
making such repairs, date, and de¬ 
scription of the car. The “ Bad Or¬ 
der ” card carrying record of repairs 
and other original record of repairs 
is known as the basic record. 

The next step is to sort the baBic 
repair records into groups: 

(a) Those covering repairs to 
foreign cars for which owners 
are responsible. 

(b) Those covering unfair 
usage and defects for which our 
line is responsible. 

The original repair records covering 
group (a) are marked “BILLED” 
and those covering group (b) are 
marked “NO BILL” and are then 
tiled in car number order and are 
open at all times to A. R. A. inspec¬ 
tors. 

At the office of the Auditor of Dis¬ 
bursements the billing repair cards 
and various other forms relating to 

{Bad Order Card History 

(Top) Front. (Second) Back. (Third) 
Prepared in Division Billing Bureau. (Fourth) 
Prepared by Key Punch Operators, Auditor of 
Disbursements* Office. 
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repairs are received daily; and here a book 
record showing the number of billing repair cards 
received each day from each point is maintained. 

A check is now made to ascertain whether or 
not the labor, material and miscellaneous charges 
conform to the American Railway Association 
rules. If correct, the totals are encircled with a 
pencil mark as a guide for the key punch opera¬ 
tors who next enter into this accounting scheme. 

All billing repair, and associated, cards are 
sorted daily in alphabetical road order. Those 
for the companies having a large number of re¬ 
pair items charged against them are sent at once 
to the key punch operators who immediately pre¬ 
pare the appropriate punched-liole records; those 
of the companies with whom we have a small 
interchange of cars are put aside till the end of 
the month, at which time the key punch opera 
tors record this billing data on tabulating cards. 

This is the point at which our present method 
of billing for car repairs begins to differ radicalh 
from the one previously used and which is still 
employed by almost all the other roads. 

The tabulating cards upon which are recorded 
the data necessary for the automatic preparation 
of car repair bills were designed to carry the 
same billing information as borne by the basic 
repair records,—that is, the month, day. place 
(coded), car number, miscellaneous material 
charge, hours of labor, number of pounds of 
wrought and malleable iron used, number of feet 
of lumber, weight of springs, and price. 

After the tabulating cards for the month’s re¬ 
pairs have been punched they are .separated ac¬ 
cording to road, and each of these groups is then 
sorted according to date. 

Everything is now 7 ready for the next operation 
which is accomplished by the electric accounting 
machine. Into its hopper are placed the cards, 
say, of the New York Central, and in its car 
riage is placed a billhead. A button is pressed 
and all’s over but the clicking. One by one tin- 
cards pass some magnets and one by one each 
repair item is printed on the bill, invisible 
mechanism all the while totaling the individual 
amounts. When the data recorded on the last 
card have been printed on the bill the machine 
pauses dramatically and then prints the total. 
Seventy-five of these items are automatically 
printed every minute. 

Hand in band with this phenomenal speed goes 
a degree of accuracy difficult of attainment under 
the old method. Typing these repair bills was a 
long, grueling task, and because of the great 
amount of figures transcrit>ed mistakes wore 
sometimes unavoidable—especially in the typing 


of car numbers. This resulted in settlement con¬ 
troversies and much additional clerical work. 

Such, briefly, is our Puuched-Hole Method of 
preparing car repair bills. This is the secret of 
our ability to clip fifteen days from the time 
formerly required to bill for repairs made in our 
shops. 


Managers Make Annual Tour 

(Continued from Page 221) 
inspection trip. The late 1 Bob ’ Madison, who had 
charge of the employes on the trip, selected ‘Joe’ 
Price as one of the crew for the tour with the 
new president. ‘ Joe ’ has made the trip each suc¬ 
cessive year since. He is the only one of the em¬ 
ployes alive today who was on that first tour. 
And he and- President Loree are the only two who 
have made the trip regularly each year. 

“ So on Sunday afternoon, June 5, when the 
party, which had left New York on Thursday, 
June 2, was on its return trip home, Mr. Loree 
sent for Price. 

“ Price was rather surprised at the summons, 
for he was in charge of the private Pullman, and 
as the party was at luncheon, he couldn’t think 
what the President w-islied of him. However, 
lie presented himself in the dining room of the 
President's car. 

“On his entrance, Mr. Loree tapped the table 
lightly with a silver knife which employed as a 
gavel. 

" ‘ Oentlemen,’ said he, ‘this is Joseph Price, 
who has been making the annual trips with us 
for the past twenty years, and his services have 
always been of the highest type. He is one of 
the Pullman Company's high grade porters. The 
only bad feature is that he goes on the retired 
list soon.' 

“Addressing ‘ Joe.’ he said, ‘ Price, on behalf 
of the board of managers of our Company, I pre- 
sent you with this gift as a slight token of our 
esteem and appreciation of services rendered on 
our inspection trips.’ 

“ The gift was a Ball gold watch, on which was 
engraved the following: ‘To J. \V. Price: In 
appreciation of Services Upon 20 Annual Inspec¬ 
tion Trips. Delaware and Hudson Company— 
President and Board of Managers.” Then fol¬ 
lowed the names of executives. They are: L. F. 
Loree, Cornelius Vanderbilt, R. C. Pruyn, W. H. 
Williams, H. D. DeForest, C. S. Weston, P. II. 
Stewart, E. H. Outerbridge, E. R. llarriman, J. 
T. Pratt and J. W. Mettler. June 2nd to 5tli, 
1027.” 
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His Retirement Regretted 

(Continued from Page 216) 


following afternoon at 12:40 o’clock, arriving in 
Albany in time to connect with the night boat. 
Conductor Dorr, one of the first conductors on 
the road, was running the train as an extra man. 
Later Albro (“Patty”) Aekart got the run and 
thus began an association lietween these two men 
which continued off and on for more than twenty- 
five years, or until Mr. Ackart's death. 

During his long career he held, at one time or 
another, nearly every passenger run between Al¬ 
bany and Binghamton. Sperm candles were used 
for lighting coaches when lie began running as a 
passenger trainman, and the coaches were beated 
first by wood fires in stoves located in the ends 
of the coaches, and later with coal. At first the 
trains ran only as far as the Company's offices 
and waiting room in Broadway, Albany. Grady’s 
restaurant was next door, and it was a practice 
with the proprietor to appear outside his place 
of business on the arrival of passenger trains and 
lieat a large gong to attract the attention of pas¬ 
sengers to his restaurant. 

He was on trains Nov. 302 and 305 until the 
run covered every day in the week, when he 
moved to Binghamton and bid in \os. 308 and 
309 which job lie continued to hold until he de¬ 
cided to retire. 


Although he had many thrilling experiences, as 
do most men engaged in train work, none cli¬ 
maxed that of falling from No. 41, between De- 
lanson and Esperance. It was night. “Billy” 
was going over the top of the train when lie came 
upon his fellow trainmen, “ Reiidy ” Slavin and 
Charles Laraway. Each had his lantern and the 
rays fell in such a way as to obscure the space 
between two ears with the result that he stepped 
into it and fell. The force with which he struck 
the ground dazed him but probably spared his 
life for his head laid close to the rail and had 
he raised it ever so little he would no doubt have 
been struck by a journal box of one of the pass¬ 
ing cars. He was removed to an Albany hospital, 
t iiari.es Ham*, now retired, was the conductor; 
“Walt” Iveeniiolts, the engineer; and U. G. 
Berner, dean of trainmen on the Susquehanna 
division were also on the train. 

He was married June 17, 1884, to Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Murphy, of Albany, who is still his faithful 
companion. They have no children. His social 
and religious affiliations are those afforded by 
The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association, 
Central City Lodge No. 3, Brotherhood of Rail¬ 
road Trainmen, of Albany, and St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic church of Binghamton. 



THIRTY ODD YEARS AGO 


Train corresponding to No. 302 today, leaving Albany. Tom Ryan (in cab), fireman ; " Marv Stewart (in gangway), engineer ; 

-Jones, expressman ; Merritt Smith, baggageman ; " Dick " Bartlett, conductor, and 

" Marv" Griggs and Billy" Keegan, trainmen 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Government Ownership A Fizzle 

Every country in Europe ex¬ 
cept England has tried govern¬ 
ment ownership of railroads; 
and what been the outcome? 
First, no improvement of im¬ 
portance in construction or 
operation has been initiated on 
government-owned lines. Tele¬ 
graphic orders and block sig¬ 
nals, air brakes and automatic 
couplers have all had their 
origin on the private lines in 
England and America. If it be 
said that this is due to race 
rather than to form of owner¬ 
ship, look at Australia, English 
in race but with a more com¬ 
plete system of government- 
owned railroads than any large 
country in Europe. We find 
that Australia has originated 
nothing of Importance in good 
railroad management; that her 
service, by American standards, 
is poor and her rates high; and 
that in spite of these high rates, 
she has no profit to divide 
among the taxpayers but falls 
short of earning the normal 
rates of interest on borrowed 
capital.— Arthur Twining Had- 
i.ey, president emeritus, Yale 
University. 

Forty Years Ago 

Of particular interest in this 
day is an item which appeared 
in the Railway Age of April 12, 
1877, to the effect that: 

“ The Master Car Builders' 
Association at its annual meet¬ 
ing in June at Cleveland will 
discuss the question of train- 
brakes for freight cars. The 
committee in charge has circu¬ 
larized the membership, asking 
whether a train-brake under the 
control of the engineer is de¬ 
sirable for freight cars and 
whether an effective brake can 
be furnished at a cost not ex¬ 
ceeding $25 per car. 


‘Pays $9,000,000 in Insurance 

During the five years ending 
with 1926, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, underwriters of our plan 
of group insurance, paid to rail¬ 
road employes on such contracts 
more than $9,000,000. In the 
same period group contracts in¬ 
creased from $15,017,000 to 
$238,657,000. 

Dentist—“ Which tooth is it, 
Sam, that troubles you?” 

Pullman Porter—“ Lower five, 
suh ."—Railway Life. 


Whistling An Expensive Item 

Whistling for stations, grade 
crossings, and for other pur¬ 
poses is far from being an in¬ 
expensive practice. About two 
years ago, Dr. A. L. Foley, of 
Indiana University, was quoted 
on this subject as follows: 
“ Railroad locomotive whistles 
use four tons of water and 
1,200 pounds of coal for every 
hour of continuous operation. 
This statement caused wide¬ 
spread comment and no little 
criticism, but subsequent in¬ 
vestigation has disclosed the 
fact that in the aggregate, loco¬ 
motive steam whistles are in¬ 
directly responsible for the con¬ 
sumption of a large quantity of 
locomotive fuel. 

On the Union Pacific railroad 
a recent test showed a fuel sav¬ 
ing in the use of air whistles in 
place of steam whistles of 
about $1.15 per locomotive per 
day in passenger service be¬ 
tween Omaha and Cheyenne. 
On this road it is the practice 
to whistle for the operator's 
signal at each station and ac¬ 
knowledge the clear signal, but 
on the other hand grade cross¬ 
ings for which signals must be 
sounded are less frequent than 
in other sections of the country 
where the fuel saving resulting 
from the use of air whistles 
would consequently be greater. 


JXCcManamy Praises /. C. C. 

Praise for the work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion and its administration of 
the law as well as the helpful 
cooperation of the rail carriers 
with that body was voiced by 
Frank McManamy, member of 
the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. at the annual conven¬ 
tion of the Mechanical Division 
of the American Railway Asso¬ 
ciation in Montreal on Wednes¬ 
day, June 9. " If the results," 

said Mr. McManamy, ” indicate 
anything, it is that since the 
beginning of railroad regulation 
the treatment applied has on 
the whole been sensible, whole¬ 
some and constructive. I shall 
not attempt to quote the figures 
but they amply support the 
statement that the results have 
been greater safety, greater 
efficiency, better service, better 
credit, better financial condition 
of the railroads as a whole, and 
has given a stability of value 
to the capital invested in rail¬ 
roads which it never before 
had.” 


‘Diesel Locomotive Data 

All Diesel locomotives in 
service in this country at the 
present time and all of this 
type now on order from builders 
in this country use electric 
transmission. A 1200 h. p., 
Diesel locomotive with air 
transmission has been built, 
however, by the locomotive 
firm of Maschinenfabrik Esslin- 
gen and is being tested on the 
German State Railways. An¬ 
other of 1000 b. p., and gear 
transmission, built by the Ho- 
henzollern Company at Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, for Russia, was 
demonstrated at Riga, Latvia, 
last March and crossed the 
Russian border under its own 
power. 

The gear transmission on 
this latter engine consists of 
shafts with gears always in 
mesh and has three speed fric¬ 
tion clutches operated magnet¬ 
ically and a main magnetic 
clutch between the oil engine 
and the gear. The three speeds 
are 9, 17 and 30 m. p. h. 


Something New Again 

Something new in locomotive 
decorations has been created by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul in painting the boiler 
jacket, cab and tender of one 
of its locomotives, orange to 
match the cars of the train it 
hauls. The tender frame, front 
end, stack, sand dome, cab roof, 
cylinder heads, front end lad¬ 
ders, piping and hand rails are 
finished in maroon, the driving 
wheels are maroon with orange 
striping and the tires are in 
orange. Cab fittings, bell and 
whistle are nickel-plated. The 
Milwaukee monogram and a 
spread eagle appear on the 
front end and on the cylinder 
jackets is lettered the motto, 
•' Safety First.” 


61,302 Women Railroad Workers 

On October 1, 1926 there were 
61,302 women in the employ of 
Class One railroads, as com¬ 
pared with 90,052 in October, 
1920. Women are employed in 
almost every branch of railroad 
service, including two in train 
service and 290 in shop work. 
Clerical or semi-clerical work 
shows the greatest enrollment, 
there being 51,127, and "clean¬ 
ing” ranks next with 3,332. 
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Life's Debt 

A WISE man will extend this lesson to 
all parts of life, and know that it is 
always the part of prudence to face 
every claimant and pay every just demand 
on your time, your talents, or your heart. 
Always pay ; for first or last you must pay 
your entire debt. Persons and events may 
stand for a time between you and justice, 
but it is only a postponement. You must 
pay at last your debt.. If you are wise you 
will dread a prosperity which only loads 
you with more. Benefit is the end of na¬ 
ture. But for every benefit you receive, a 
tax is levied. He is great who confers the 
most benefits. He is base— and that is the 
one base thing in the universe—who receive 
favors and renders none. In the order of 
nature we cannot render benefits to those 
from whom we receive them or only sel¬ 
dom. But the benefit we receive must be 
rendered again, line for line, deed for deed, 
cent for cent, to somebody. Beware of too 
much good staying in your hand. It will 
fast corrupt and worm worms. Pay it away 
quickly in some sort. 


— <? merson. 









